Karly on weekend mornings, 
decidedly grown-up Tulane radio station disc jockeys 
mellow out fans with their own brand of mystical music. 
You could call it tones of the ’70s. 
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Scott Smith, 51, has been host of the early-Sunday ‘Cheezmuzik’ show since 1984. ‘It’s not all sleepy, pretty music,’ Smith says of the 
_ show’s New Age sound. ‘It’s simultaneously relaxing and invigorating, sort of like a good massage. ... | just like to calll it beautiful music.’ 
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niche shows of astounding variety, 
especially on weekends. 

It’s astounding to anybody, that is, whose 
taste hasn’t been ruined by the stupefying ho- 
mogeneity of modern corporate radio. 

Tune in to WTUL 91.5 FM, 
though, and you're likely to hear 
the expected headache-fuel mod- 
ern rock — plus folk, blues, world 
music, reggae, ska, show tunes 
and classical music. 

To really stretch yours ears, 
tune in early on a weekend morn- 
ing. 

That’s when you'll hear Cheez- 


ulane University’s student radio 
station broadcasts charmingly ex- 
treme eclectica ranging from 
nose-rivet rock to cool individual 
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“Captain” Christopher Albright, 65, does a 
two-hour show devoted to “Elektrik Cheez- 
muzik” from 6 to 8 a.m. Sunday. 

Defining what they play isn’t easy. 

Though “New Age” is the broadly accepted 
label for this genre, the Cheez palette ranges 

from electronic splooks and whooshes to 
acoustic instrumentals to wordless vocalizing 
to the occasional cut by a relevant pop artist. 

Song titles tend to be nonspecific references 
to earth and sky, body and soul, 
but “Cheezmuzik” isn’t overtly 
spiritual. 

To some, the genre of Cheez 
represents the meatless meatloaf 
of music. Sonic wallpaper from Se- 
dona. Yanni. Enya. Tunes to pe 
dle incense by. 

To devotees, it’s much broaday 
and deeper than those clichés, in- 


muzik, the dreamy genre overseen D AVE W ALKER corporating bits of progressive 
by DJs who defy college-radio en dstnesee jazz and rock, world and classical 
presumptions. On the Air music into holistic brain food. 


For one, the Cheez corps is not 
young, except perhaps at heart. 

The Three Who Cheez are 42, 51 and 65. 

For two, they play music intended to soothe, 
not enervate or annoy, which seems to be the 
point of a lot of what passes for contemporary 
music these days. 

Scott Smith, 51, has been Sunday morning 
Cheezmeister since January 1984, when he in- 
herited the air shift from a guy who did it for 
several years before that. His current air shift 
is Sunday 8 to 10 a.m. 

Lenny Bertrand, 42, does a 6-8 a.m. Sutur- 
day air shift primarily devoted to newly re- 
leased or soon-to-be-released Cheez. 


“Tt’s very old, traditional music 
to very new electronic music,” said 
Stephen Hill, producer of “Hearts of Space,” a 
weekly hourlong show devoted to the genre 
carried on more than 250 public radio stations 
around the country. (In New Orleans, “Hearts 
of Space” airs at 11 p.m. Sundays on WWNO 
89.9-FM.) 

The modal tones produced on a cane flute 
played in a resonant setting — think “cave” — 
several millennia ago are very similar, in exe- 
cution and in soothing intent, to what can be 
heard on a typical “Hearts of Space,” said Hill. 
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Dense, sophisticated electronic 
music — the product of a digital rev- 
olution that has given anybody with 
a computer and a keyboard the 
means to make it — is also a hall- 
mark of the genre, he added. 

The “Hearts of Space” Web site 
— www.hos.com — defines the mu- 
sic as “a new expression of the cen- 
turies-old tradition of contemplative 
sound experience.” 

Erik DeJonge, proprietor of 
Bep’s Antiques on Magazine Street, 
stocks dozens of artists heard regu- 
larly on the Cheez shows, and esti- 
mates that more than 30 percent of 
his overall business comes from CD 
sales. 

“Without the Moody Blues, Pink 
Floyd, Yes or Mike Oldfield” — mas- 
~termind of the creepy “Tubular 
Bells” instrumental epic of 1973 — 
“this music never would’ve hap- 
pened,” DeJonge said. “I call it con- 
temporary instrumental music.” 

Bertrand, who oversees Saturday 
Cheez at WTUL using the air name 
“The Man Behind the Mike,” said 
he’s frequently asked to define 
Cheez, and does so by comparing it 
to the dairy product from which its 
name is derived. 

“Sometimes it’s creamy and rich,” 
he said. “Sometimes it’s crumbly and 
sharp. It’s wholesome, natural and 
mellow. 

“It’s not all sleepy, pretty music. 
It’s simultaneously relaxing and in- 
vigorating, sort of like a good mas- 
sage.” 

Said Smith: “I just like to call it 
beautiful music.” 


Brand identification 


So, why eall it “Cheez”? 

Nobody can say exactly when.or 
how it began, but WTUUs Cheez 
franchise is believed to be nearing, 
or at, or maybe just past the 25-year 
mark. 

The origin of the tradition dates 
‘to the freewheeling, free-form early 
1970s. WTUL was then staffed by 
radio personalities who, invigorated 
by the creative (and, yes, psyche- 
delic) indulgences of the era, took to 
the airwaves to sculpt long sets of 
cohesive (to some) songs, spoken- 
word recordings and original com- 
edy. Sometimes there would be a 
theme. 

“If your theme was ‘riding a bus’ 
or something, you’d get every piece 
of music you could find that men- 
tioned a bus,” said Bob Dunn, host of 
the 1970s WTUL show “The Bob 
Dunn Show.” 

Other veterans of those days re- 
called that the birth of Cheez was 
linked to influential overnight shows 
titled “The Green Sound” and “Biz- 
zarre Music.” 

(And, yes, that’s evidently how 
“bizzarre” was spelled. “The Bob 
Dunn Show” doesn’t seem like such 
a bad title after all, now does it?) 

As the story is told, “Cheez” mu- 
sic of that era filled the perceived 
need for “mellow” programming to 
complete the transition into daylight 
after the all-night sonic trips of 
“Green Sound” and “Bizzarre Mu- 
sic” cruised to conclusion. 

It’s probably impossible, given 
the years and mental miles that di- 
vide these days from those, to deter- 
mine who gets credit for first calling 
it Cheez. 
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Lenny Bertrand, 42, says he figures most of the student managers of WTUL don’t listen to his 6 to 8 a.m. Saturday 
‘Cheezmuzik’ show. ‘It’s not music they have an affinity for — yet,’ he says. 


John Thomas, a WTUL jock dur- 
ing the years in question, recalled 
that it was Dunn who coined the 
term during a discussion of the 
meaning of “mellow” as it relates to 
music. 

“The only thing I know that’s 
mellow is cheese,” said Dunn, ac- 
cording to Thomas. 

Dunn, now audio center director 
for WWL-TYV, re- 
members a few 
details differently, 
but believes he 
was indeed pre- 
sent at the cre- 


“To get right down to it, 
they don’t like old people 
hanging around the station. 


“T played almost anything, as long as 
it was creative.” 

“It was a fascinating show,” said 
Smith. “I was just hooked.” 

WTUL policy then did not re- 
quire that DJs be affiliated with the 
university. (It may not yet today — 
attempts to wrest a clarification 
from the station were unsuccessful.) 
Smith, a 1973 graduate of Texas 
A&M, started at 
WTUL on a2 
a.m. air shift. 

When Thomas 
decided to leave 
his Sunday-morn- 


ation of the Cheez They don’t like us much ing air shift, 
brand. 3 Smith stepped in. 
Dunn, a jock in down here. Except for a brief 


the mid-1970s as 
well as WTULs 
technical director, 
recalls that even a whispered refer- 
ence to the word “mellow” would 
launch him and a few of his fellow 
DJs into dramatic rants. 

“Oh, I’m feeling sooo mellow,” 
Dunn said, re-creating the original 
sarcastic tone. 

During one such rant, someone — 
maybe Dunn, maybe someone else 
— blurted out something that 
sounded something like this: “Why 


‘do you want to get mellow? Cheese is 


mellow.” 

Dunn said he never dreamed that 
the accidental outburst would still 
resonate nearly three decades 
hence. 

“Oh, hell no,” he said. 

Smith steps in 

Seott Smith was napping on a 
couch one day decades ago when he 
heard a Cheez-branded show by 
John Thomas, a club DJ turned ra- 
dio guy. 

Thomas, Smith said, specialized in 
the free-form radio ethos of the day, 
stacking related pieces of music to- 
gether to compose a unified experi- 
ence for the listener. The concept 
was broader than today’s Cheez for- 
mat(s), but the spirit was the same. 

“The original concept was mellow 
music,” said Thomas, who now re- 
pairs optical surveying equipment. 


SCOTT SMITH 
“Cheezmuzik” host 


forced hiatus in 
the early 1990s, 
Smith has done 
“Cheezmuzik” ever since. 

The missing months in Smith’s 
tenure came about when the station 
changed policy to limit air shifts to 
jocks somehow affiliated with Tulane 
— students, staff, alumni. Since 
then, Smith, an employee of The 
Planning Source interior design firm 
in Metairie (“I call myself an envi- 
ronmental designer,” he said), has 
taken one class every semester to 
maintain his WT UL eligibility. 

Accordingly, he estimates that his 
“Cheezmuzik” career has cost him 
more than $14,000, and he’s now 
only a few credits short of earning a 
second degree. This semester, he’s 
taking a Thursday night class. Its ti- 
tle: “The History of Radio.” 

His other hobbies include teach- 
ing a “spinning” class at a local gym, 
and following the New Orleans 
Saints. Many a meditative Sunday 
“Cheezmuzik” has concluded with 
Smith bolting for the Superdome. 

In the Saints’ off-season, he plays 
golf. Married but recently separated 
from his wife, Smith is unabashedly 
Cheez-centric. 

“After 17 years, it’s been an im- 
portant part of my life,” said Smith 
of “Cheezmuzik,” the vaguely Teu- 
tonic brand name — one word, with 
the zs and the k but no e — that he 
promotes with ritualistic specificity. 


Bertrand, a music librarian at Tu- 
lane, and Albright, a former free- 
form-radio pioneer in Baton Rouge 
and once the general manager of 
New Orleans public radio station 
WWNO, are somewhat less doctri- 
naire when it comes to the Cheez ti- 
tle. 

Good timing 

Smith admits that one of the 
biggest factors in Cheez’s staying 
power is that the college-age stu- 
dents who otherwise staff most of 
the station’s programs are sound 
asleep on weekend mornings. That 
frees air shifts for niche shows such 
as his and Bertrand’s and Albright’s. 

Such longevity be darned, there is 
currently a crisis in Cheez. 

Earlier this semester, WTUL 
trimmed an hour off the three-hour 
air shifts long worked by Bertrand 
and Smith. Smith said he was told by 
the station’s general manager that 
the change was made to equalize air 
shifts to two hours ’round the clock. 

Smith, who has expressed his un- 
happiness on the air, had grown 
comfortable with the three-hour for- 
mat (in place “forever,” he said), and 
has had difficulty adjusting his 
show-composition routine. For ex- 
ample, he only recently returned to 
his trademark “theme” shows, orga- 
nizing song selections around 
themes such as “wind” or “trees.” 

Listener response to the cutback 
so far has been “very negative,” 
Smith said. “Nineteen letters from 
people, none of them positive.” 

Cheez shows are typically the 
noncommercial station’s most suc- 
cessful fund-raisers, Smith said. Ac- 
cording to Cheez lore, the clustered 
shows raised $10,000 a few years ago 
during a single pledge-drive week- 
end. 

Smith said that the station’s re- 
cent fund drive was a dismal failure 
primarily because disgruntled Cheez 
mavens didn’t contribute. Repeated 
attempts to contact Rachelle Math- 
erne, WTUUs student general man- 
ager, for comment on the drive were 
unsuccessful. 

“To get right down to it, they 
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don’t like old people hanging around 
the station,” said Smith. “They don’t 
like us much down here.” 

Added Bertrand: “It’s not music 
they have an affinity for — yet.” 

Smith appealed the Cheez cut- 
back to WTULs committee of stu- 
dent directors, but found the process — 
frustrating. The students conducted ~ 
personal conversations and munched 
pizza during his pitch, he said. 

“They were very rude to me,” he 
said. 

He since has appealed his case to © 
higher authorities, but Tulane’s Stu- © 
dent Body Administrative Council 
recently upheld the student man- 
agers’ decision to shrink the Cheez- 
muzik air shifts. 

Earlier this semester, Smith said 
that frustration over the episode 
might eventually force him to retire 
from WTUL. Recently, though, he 
realized that might not be possible. 

“Too many people have person- 
ally told me that I can’t quit,” he 
said. “I don’t know what I’ll do with 
my Sunday mornings. I suppose I 
could play golf with my friends. But 
you can’t play golf when it rains. You 
can do a ‘Cheezmuzik’ show when it 
rains.” 

Not a harmonious setting 

WTUL has recently become 
available to more New Orleans-area 
listeners, thanks to a transmitter- 
and-antenna upgrade. The station’s 
studios are in the University Center; 
its antenna is situated high atop the 
Monroe Hall dormitory across cam- \, 
pus. 

A recent visit to WTULs studio to 
observe Scott Smith working a 
“Cheezmuzik” air shift revealed that - 
the facility hardly fits the show’s 
ethereal vibe. 

You expect sheer scarves and can- 
dles, crystals and indirect lighting. 
Maybe a couple of dozing cats. 

Instead, Smith’s “Cheezmuzik” 
alchemy typically occurs beneath 
sterile fluorescent lighting in the 
ground-level basement of the Uni- 
versity Center. 

Scrawled memos and nightclub 
fliers decorate drab concrete-block 
walls. In the next room, floor-to-ceil- 
ing shelves hold CDs and moldering 
LPs. 

Police stations are homier. The 
studio telephone doesn’t ring. In- 
stead, incoming calls activate an in- 
trusive strobe light mounted high on 
one wall. When someone calls in to 
join Smith’s mystical musical jour- 
ney, the room explodes with pulsat- 
ing light. 

Callers call to suggest a theme, or 
to just chat, or ask for song titles. 

“People say, “That was one great 
long song you played,’ ” Smith said. 
“Actually, it was four songs.” 

Indeed, the show floats from cut 
to cut with barely perceptible transi- 
tions. “Healing,” a song by the artist 
known as Kamal, plays under every 
DJ break, so the music is seamless, 
flowing, an aural starship to the cos- 
mos. 

“Mmmm,” Smith purred during 
one break, his air voice softer and 
more breath-blown than his normal 
speaking voice. “Doesn’t that feel 
good? It’s like a massage for your 
ears.” 


TV columnist Dave Walker can be reached 
at dwalker@timespicayune.com of 
(504) 826-5429. 


